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creeds and doctrinal statements should be relegated to the back- 
ground, acknowledged to be what they are, mere stumbling, blunder- 
ing human attempts to express and explain religious truth ; and never 
thrust upon church-members or ministers as necessary of acceptance. 
But I should like, on the other hand, to plead with those straight- 
forward, honest people who hate anything that savors of "strad- 
dling" or hypocrisy, for a tolerant attitude toward those other 
brethren of theirs who satisfy their souls best by using the old, hal- 
lowed language even though it has ceased to have for them the literal 
meaning it had for their forefathers. Let not the Unitarian con- 
demn the liberal Congregationalist or Methodist for clinging to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the Atonement, or the Divinity of Christ. 
Although he may, quite as clearly as the Unitarian, have realized 
the difference between our modern views of God and Christ and 
those of the Greek-thinking theologians who formulated those ancient 
dogmas, yet he fears that by discarding the hallowed phrases, the 
Unitarian has lost, or is likely to lose, something of great significance 
from his religious experience. And to help keep alive that experi- 
ence he deems more important than to show his intellectual enlight- 
enment. 

What is true of the "orthodox" doctrines is true in many other 
fields where true insights, expressed in such a way as to be easily 
communicable, seem to belie other truths. It is often necessary to 
point out the literal error ; and often possible to make the expression 
of the truth more accurate without blurring its emotional appeal. 
But what is most important is to get on the inside, to feel what these 
superficially untrue statements mean to those who so eagerly uphold 
them, to realize that though they be literally false, yet they may be 
practically true. 

Durant Drake. 

Wesleyan University, 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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THE NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

rpHE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
•*- tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on the evening of 
February 22, at Columbia University. Five papers dealing with 
various conditions of efficiency were read. Abstracts of the papers 
follow : 
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Preliminary Report of an Experiment to Determine the Effect of 
Air Conditions upon the Accuracy of Judgment of Intellectual 
Products. 1 — W. A. McCall. 

It was shown by Thorndike, Chapman, and McCall that the effect 
of air conditions, ranging from 68° F., 50 per cent, relative humidity, 
and 45 cubic feet of air per person per minute, up to 86° F., 80 per 
cent, relative humidity, and the air unchanged and stagnant, was 
absolutely the same upon the product produced by and the rate of 
improvement of certain mental functions. This was true when the 
young men tested worked at maximal effort and were subjected to any 
one condition either one day of four hours or five consecutive days of 
four hours each. 

The purpose of the experiment to be described was to ascertain 
whether this same lack of difference would be found when the con- 
duct of the experiment and the nature of the tests were such as not to 
stimulate effort, but to encourage carelessness. 

This experiment was conducted in the laboratory of the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation, where any desired ventilation 
condition could be very accurately maintained. The tests were made 
upon four male college students who occupied the experimental 
chamber for six consecutive weeks, five days to the week and seven 
hours to the day. Six air variables were employed, each condition 
lasting one week. The range of air conditions was the same as that 
noted above. 

The psychological tests occupied the first three days in each week 
and consisted in having the subjects assign values to specimens of 
penmanship and English composition according to the Thorndike 
Scale for Handwriting and the Hillegas Scale for English Composi- 
tion, respectively. In all 27,360 judgments were made. The exact 
value of each specimen of penmanship and composition has been 
determined and the average error of the subjects' judgments has been 
calculated for each of the air conditions. 

The subjects also gave a numerical comfort statement. These 
comfort judgments have been averaged for each air condition. The 
results justify the following conclusions: 

1. The hot humid conditions reduced the comfort of the subjects. 

2. The comfort of the subject showed no demonstrable correlation 
with his accuracy of judgment. 

3. The function tested was a highly variable one, but it varied 
irrespective of the time spent upon the test. 

i This experiment was a part of the work carried on in 1914 by the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation, under the general supervision of Messrs. 
E. A. Winslow, D. t>. Kimball, Frederic S. Lee, James A. Miller, Earle B. 
Phelps, and Edward L. Thorndike. 
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4. No one condition more than another affected detrimentally the 
accuracy of judgment of handwriting or composition. 

Experimental Studies in Recall and Recognition. — Edith F. Mulhall. 
Experiments were reported concerning, (1) the influence of deter- 
mination to remember, and (2) the effect of primacy and recency on 
both recall and recognition. The results showed: (1) Determined 
recall (recall of material for which there was a determination to 
remember) differs from undetermined recall more than determined 
recognition differs from undetermined recognition. (2) The differ- 
ence between determined recall and determined recognition is less 
than that between undetermined recall and undetermined recogni- 
tion. (3) The factor of determination influences the amount of mate- 
rial remembered which can be associated with other material re- 
membered. (4) Primacy and recency both influence recall memory. 
The influence of each on recognition is less than on recall, but is 
greater for material devoid of associations and less for material with 
associations. A detailed account of the experiments will appear in 
the forthcoming issue of the American Journal of Psychology. 

Practise and Its Transfer-effects in Cancellation Tests. — M. A. 
Martin. 

The object of this investigation is to discover the transfer-effects 
of practise in canceling a-t words upon certain other cancellation 
tests. The subjects were divided into two groups: thirty-six in the 
practise group and forty in the control group. Both groups were 
tested with a series of seven cancellation tests, after which the prac- 
tise group was trained in canceling words containing a and t in 
English prose. The practise periods were ten minutes long and there 
were four of them each day for sixteen days. Precautions were 
taken to impel the practise group to a maximum of improvement, 
and also, in the meantime, to keep the remaining forty that con- 
stituted the control group interested in their part of the experiment. 
In the training series the practise group improved in accuracy from 
83 per cent, to 96 per cent., and from an initial average performance 
of 10.2 cancellations per minute to a final average performance of 
26.6 cancellations per minute. After the conclusion of the practise 
both groups were reassembled and tested with the same seven tests 
used before the practise began. 

The results justify the following conclusions : 

1. In the group of tests in which the elements determining the 
canceling were the same or partially the same as the elements deter- 
mining the canceling in the practise series the transfer-effects appear 
as facilitation. 

2. In the group of tests in which there were none of the elements 
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which determined the rate of canceling in the practise series the 
transfer-effects are without appreciable or reliable manifestation. 

3. In the group of tests in which the elements determining the 
canceling were among those to be neglected in the practise series, 
while the elements determining the canceling in the practise series 
were among those to be neglected in these tests the transfer-effects 
appear as interference. 

The Influence on Retention of Conditions Favoring Quickness of 

Learning. — R. S. Woodworth. 

Results cited from the literature and from the speaker's own 
experiments showed that in the main an influence which made for 
quickness of learning made also for good retention of the matter 
learned. But there were exceptions to this rule, the most important 
being that long lists of syllables, or other large masses of matter to 
be learned, though slowly learned, were strongly retained. This 
result has usually been explained by reference to the additional study 
given to the elements of the longer list because of their presence in 
the long list. An experiment was reported showing that this was not 
the full explanation. By the method of paired associates, lists of 5, 
10, 20, and 30 pairs of unrelated English words were presented, each 
list receiving three readings, with test and prompting after each 
reading. The shorter lists were naturally more completely mastered 
in the three readings than the longer lists. Nevertheless, a test two 
days later showed that the pairs of the longer lists were much better 
learned than those of the shorter lists. Prom the lists of 5 pairs, 
6 per cent, were retained ; from the lists of 10 pairs, 15 per cent, were 
retained ; from the lists of 20 pairs, 37 per cent, were retained ; and 
from the lists of 30 pairs, 34 per cent, were retained. Retrospective 
notes by the 25 subjects indicate that length of list acts as a stimulus 
to effort, and that this effort goes to the discovery of meaningful con- 
nections between the members of a pair. Shortness of list favors 
quick rote learning, without much attention to meaning, while length 
of list favors meaningful apprehension, which in turn favors 
retention. 

The Energy Error in Interference Tests. — J. J. B. Morgan. 

This paper was the report of an investigation intended to ascer- 
tain the effect of noisy conditions upon human activity. The proce- 
dure of the experiment consisted in having the subject work continu- 
ously at a task, the time for each step being recorded automatically. 
While thus working severe noises were introduced. Each subject 
worked for about one hour, a record being taken for the entire time. 

The results show that: (1) When the disturbing noises were first 
introduced they caused a retardation in the speed of the work. 
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(2) After the first slowing effect, the subject exceeded the speed he 
had made before the disturbances were introduced. (3) After the 
removal of the disturbance the subject did slower work. (4) The 
records of errors do not show any inferior grade of work during the 
disturbance. (5) Since no index was obtained as to the amount of 
effort put forth by the subjects, these results throw no light on the 
favorability or unfavorability of the noisy conditions. They have a 
purely subjective intent, namely, that the subject is able to call forth 
enough extra energy to overcome any effect the noise may have. 

Two attempts to get such an index were reported. One was by 
recording the involuntary difference in pressure that the subject 
exerted upon a dynamometer while at work. With an improvement 
in technique this method gives some promise. The other was to take 
a continuous respiration record. Measuring the time of each expira- 
tion and inspiration and finding the ratio be'tween them (dividing 
the expiration by the inspiration) gives a means of comparing the 
different respirations numerically. In two experiments performed, 
this method gave definite results. They showed that this ratio in- 
creases as the subject begins work and rises to a maximum. As he 
becomes accustomed to the work it drops somewhat. Noises cause a 
marked increase in the ratio, and removal of the disturbance a 
decrease. It is planned to ascertain whether future experimentation 
will corroborate these results. 

A. T. POFFENBERGEB, Jr., 

Secretary. 
Columbia University. 
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What Can I Know? An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of its 
Attainment, and its Relation to the Practical Life. George Trum- 
bull Ladd. New Tork: Longmans, Green and Company. 1914. 
Pp. vi + 311. 

This is the first in a series of four projected manuals offering in a 
popular form the main points in the philosophical system of the Yale 
idealist. These small volumes are to cover the subjects of knowing, 
doing, believing, and hoping. The first, now before us, concerns episte- 
mology. The meaning of the question — " What Can I Know ? " — suggests 
a variety of answers from different points of view. The limits of knowl- 
edge are set between gnoticism and agnoticism, between knowing too 
much and knowing too little. There are occultists who claim, by some 
mysterious means, to know how to square the circle and how to apply 
perpetual motion. There are agnostics who have " too quickly and incon- 
tinently concluded that they could not know of the existence of a good 
God, of a soul of their own and in their own keeping, and of the reason- 
ableness of the grounds for a hope of immortality." 



